thousand degrees of curvature were eliminated, and the distance between the two points was shortened from one hundred and forty-seven miles to about one hundred and three miles. The cut-off, when completed, was only three tenths of a mile longer than an air line. The cost of the improvement was nearly $9,000,000, a large part of which sum was spent in building twenty-seven miles of fills and trestles across the lake from Lakeside to Promontory.
In discussing the savings made by this cut-off, an official of the Southern Pacific Company said in 1917:
One hundred and ten million tons of freight have passed over the Lucin cut-off since its completion, and this, in terms of average car-loading, would take about 4,000,000 cars, making a continuous train 37,000 miles long, or enough to reach one and a half times around the earth. Had this freight been hauled over the old line, it would have necessitated the running of 172,000,000 additional car miles and additional work equivalent to lifting a million carloads a mile in the air.1
The main line of the Southern Pacific, from New Orleans to San Francisco, ran through a country that was comparatively open and level, so that reconstruction of it involved fewer engineering difficulties than those presented by the Central Pacific
1 Railway Age Gazette, November 2, 1917.